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Art. VII. — MSmoires d!un Bourgeois de Paris. Par le Dr. 
L. Veron. Comprenant la Fin de V Empire, la Restaur a- 
tion, la Monarchic de Juillet, et la Ripublique jusqu'au 
Retablissemenl de V Empire. Paris. 1853 - 55. 

In the first place, this title, like most titles, is inexact. Dr. 
Ve"ron does not give you any notion of the times which either 
precede or follow his own. We mean by "his own," those 
in which he was an actor, — the eighteen years during which 
the much or little that was in him developed itself to the 
utmost extent whereof it was capable, and caused him to be, 
according to his own phrase, "somebody." This very ex- 
pression is applied by him to his position in the year 1829, 
on the eve of the Revolution, which was to bring him, with 
so many others of his moral class and stamp, forward into a 
kind of relative importance. " One must, in the world, as 
quickly as possible take his measures to be somewhere and 
with some one ; it is a way to become somebody." This 
theory, however, never helped our learned Doctor beyond the 
government of the AcadSmie Royale de Musique, and even his 
influence as proprietor of the Constitutionnel is powerless to 
make a " personage " of him, when compared with the Sclat 
by which he is surrounded as autocrat of the Grand Opera. 
As Joseph de Maistre was perfectly exact in affirming that 
" no nation ever had any but the government it deserved," 
so it is true that (with the exception of a very few isolated 
cases) men do not arrive at the position they desire, but at 
that for which they are fit. Observe, we are not speaking of 
those who, as Shakespeare says, are "born great," or, as the 
French express it, naissent tout arrives ; neither do we say 
that all men fill the places for which they are fit. "We have 
to do with those who " achieve greatness," and start from a 
point far beneath that to which they tend ; being, therefore, 
when they reach the latter, essentially in the condition of 
men who have, as we term it, arrived at a destination, not 
of those who have been there all their lives. We repeat it, 
such men do not " arrive " at what they hope for, or dream of, 
or pass their whole existence in attempting to take by storm 
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or by cunning, but simply at that for which they are fit. The 
whole career of the once famous subject of this article will 
supply us with the proof of what we have said. From 
the hour when he first entered upon his studies as a medical 
practitioner to the present day, when he has attained, how- 
ever far below his aim it may be, the destiny for which he 
was formed, Dr. Veron has never ceased sighing for the 
exercise of what his countrymen would call " serious " public 
functions, and has under no power, however friendly, by the 
aid of no intrigue, however unscrupulous, been able to achieve 
that end. The best and most perfect directeur d'opera, 
France or the world ever saw, the type, so to speak, of all 
directors to come, — that was M. Veron, and that develop- 
ment of his activity he reached under the reign of the 
citizen king. Connected with his attainment to this position, 
with his discharge of its duties, with his ardent wish to ex- 
change them for others, is a series of circumstances which 
undoubtedly makes of this individual's career one of the 
completest commentaries extant upon the political and philo- 
sophical history of Louis Philippe's reign. Before going any 
further, to exemplify this, we will give a brief sketch of Dr. 
Veron's " birth, parentage, and education," in order that our 
readers may be familiar with the leading actor of the curious 
comedy entitled MSmoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris. 

Born on the 5th of April, 1798, M. Veron is, at the present 
day, aged nearly fifty-eight years. Now a man's age has 
always this importance, that it shows you at what particular 
period of his life certain events occurred, and produced cer- 
tain impressions upon him, modifying his character and 
influencing his career. The fall of the Empire found him a 
mere boy, and its glories had shone only during his infancy 
and childhood; consequently, whatever he could know of 
that period of his country's history came from hearsay. At 
the Concours of 1821, he was admitted to hospital practice, 
and in 1823 received the diploma of Docteur en Medecine. 
He was then twenty-five years of age, having attained the ripe 
maturity of what was still youth at the time when the govern- 
ment of Louis XVIII. was affording to France the full 
measure of that intellectual devolopment and material pros- 
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perity which his short reign alone procured for her, and to 
which, in the same degree, she was a stranger before and has 
been ever since. 

Dr. Veron's first hospital practice took him to the estab- 
lishment of the Enfans TrouvSs under Baron, the physician 
to the " children of France," as the Due de Bordeaux and 
Mademoiselle were then termed. He does not perceive, 
what every reader sees at a glance, that, notwithstanding all 
his political pretensions, he naturally, and as it were in- 
stinctively, judges everything from the point of view of his 
real capacity, and of the one position to which he was inevi- 
tably destined, that of Director of the Grand Opera. Thus, 
when alluding to his studies at the Foundling Hospital, 
" Every morning," observes he, " I regularly submitted at least 
a dozen and a half of new-born babies to the action of a 
vapor bath, which, from humanity and conscience, I also 
undertook myself to support with them. The poor little 
wretches and I used to come out of these ovens red as boiled 
lobsters, and I confess that the voices of Nourrit and Duprez, 
and the points d'orgue of Madame Damoreau herself, have 
never been able to banish from my ears the cries and yells 
of these miserable abortions of the human form." And 
later, our iEsculapius says : " I certainly, in a twelvemonth, 
used to dissect more than a hundred and fifty new-born 
babies ; I have studied the nutritive capacities of more than 
two hundred nurses, and presided over their departure with 
their nurslings for their various homes. There was a vast 
difference, no doubt, between these morning occupations of 
mine in the ampitheatres and hospitals and my evening em- 
ployments in the coulisses of the opera ! " 

A difference, no doubt, yet to appreciate it thoroughly it 
requires to have seen the individual himself. This advantage 
many of our countrymen and countrywomen have had, and we 
dare say, Boston or New York, Philadelphia or Washington, 
could produce more than one eyewitness of the full-blown 
splendors of a man who, in our century, not inaptly represent- 
ed the celebrated traitans and fermiers geniravx of the two 
centuries preceding. Who is there, who, having visited Paris 
between the years 1835 and 1847, has forgotten the famous 
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proscenium -boxes of the Grand Opera, — so large, so luxurious- 
looking, so perpetually filled with the same faces ? Royal 
boxes are nothing to them, or rather these are the boxes of the 
royalty of that time, of the rich, fat, lazy, ostentatious Bour- 
geoisie. There are the famous Loge blanche, and the Loge 
rogue, the boxes of the Jockey Club, and the so-called Gants 
jaunes, — the comfortable, soft-cushioned, spacious abodes, 
where night after night lounge and loll the capricious masters 
of the mode, the " potent," but neither " grave " nor " reverend 
seigniors," against whose decrees not even the public seeks to 
rebel, and to fall into whose displeasure is a misfortune not to 
be retrieved, either by merit or the might of the press. Jules 
Janin himself is powerless against the Gants jaunes ; what 
they are resolved to put down, even he cannot raise, and 
what they systematically protect, finds favor in directorial 
eyes. But in their neighborhood is one superior even to 
themselves, — " among them, though not of them," — one who 
holds sway over them with an unseen sceptre, and whose nod 
in matters operatic is the nod of the Olympian Jove. Look 
at the roomy box, quilted and padded in blue damask, with 
large glasses reflecting alternately the spectators and the 
stage, and handsome lorgnettes, waiting for their owners, on 
the ledge. With his back turned to the stage, sits a tall, 
dark, unpleasant-looking man, called at that time, by cour- 
tesy, " young," and remarkable for the large white or red 

camellia at his button-hole; — that is M. de L M . 

He is so well aware that a man had better not be, than not 
be talked of, that, finding in himself no possible qualification 
wherewith to make a noise, he depends on the flower upon 
his coat for that result, and does wisely. He spends his 
income in a greenhouse, and people talk of it ; the huge dec- 
oration at his button-hole fixes public attention ; women 
begin to speculate upon the means of obtaining a whole 
bouquet of such flowers ; — and the man's reputation is made. 
We can testify to the truth of the fact, that long before Alex- 
andre Dumas, fils, invented the Dame aux Camillias, the 
homme aux camellias was an existing and famous type. Next 
to this personage comes a short, fair, curly-headed, well-dressed 
individual, whose renown is attached to the circumstance of 
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his being utterly ruined, and yet continuing to lead the life 
of men who spend money by the handful. This is Charles 

de B , who, when all was positively "up," took to writing 

feuilletons, and ended by marrying a fair compatriot of our 
own, with whom he is now living most happily, but in retire- 
ment. The other frequenters of the box are, from time to 
time, Morny (Louis Napoleon's half-brother), and Felix Lava- 
lette (at present a senator, late ambassador from France to 
Constantinople), whose intimate community of interests with 
a celebrated dancer induces him to neglect no opportunity 
of improving her success ; Walewski, famous solely for hav- 
ing perpetrated a mortally stupid comedy, which, as poor 
Madame de Girardin remarked, "it would have been so 
easy not to write " ; the ex-husband of Taglioni, Gilbert 
des Voisins, and the friend of Mademoiselle Nan, Ferdinand 

de M . These are the usual occupants of that much- 

talked-of box, which, on opera nights, is one of the first 
curiosities pointed out to a foreigner. But there is a planet 
of which these men we have named are but the satellites, a 
fixed star, of which all their lustre is but a reflection. This is 
Veron himself ; and those who surround him are something 
only because they gravitate in his sphere, and can obtain an 
invitation to the Lucullus-like magnificences of his table, or 
the entree of gorgeous saloons, where, under the auspices of 
his presiding hospitality, you may make the acquaintance of 
Rachel or Elssler, or lose half your fortune at play in one 
night. Now mark the "great man" himself, as he sits oppo- 
site the stage, calm and composed in the consciousness of 
his satrap sway, — not stiff, yet not impressible; moved, on 
the contrary, by nothing, and, as the extremest sign of his 
favor, vouchsafing a bland smile, or the laziest possible ap- 
proach to applause by the slow bringing together of his two 
fat hands, which are too dense to occasion by their meeting 
any sound. Lablache is a very little more remarkable for 
his rotundity of body than our hero, but in rotundity of 
face the latter quite eclipses the illustrious Neapolitan. A 
human face so round, so flat, so rubicund, was perhaps never 
before seen ; yet, strange to say, it has none of the usual at- 
tributes of such faces. It beams not, nor is there any jollity 
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about it. It resembles to the life the caricatures of it, which 
may be seen in every print-shop, and which are uniformly 
created by the process of planting in the middle of a huge 
melon or gourd a short snubby something that does duty for 
a nose. This type has become so current, that the very Ga- 
min de Paris, with a piece of charcoal and any plain super- 
ficies to operate upon, will in two strokes faire un VSron, as 
he calls it. 

The true orbit of this planet is, as we have shown, the 
Opera. Director, or not director, there is his home. Those 
two splendid dark-brown " steppers " of his, the finest pair of 
horses in all Paris, and that pompous, well-appointed coach- 
man, may sometimes be put in requisition to convey their 
master's Falstaff-like individuality to this or that part of the 
city, one of whose ornaments he is. But they must transport 
him three nights in every week to the Grand Opera. This they 
know, and he knows, and the public know it too; and we 
cannot conceive of an opera night without Veron. As well 
might one think of it without the chef d! orchestra, or the 
ballet-master, or the prompter, or any other indispensable 
functionary. If at one single representation that most mag- 
nificent potentate were to fail, the representation itself would 
also inevitably fail ; the singers and dancers being at a loss 
for whom to exhibit their talents. " The public ! " exclaimed 
once Theophile Gautier, apropos to this very question, — 
" the public ! Bah ! le public dest Viron ! " 

Now having tried to represent or recall to our readers what 
the social position of our self-styled Bourgeois de Paris be- 
came under the reign of the Orleans dynasty, we ask them 
to cast a retrospective glance upon his beginning, and to see 
whether they find it easy to recognize, in the solemnly trium- 
phant " three-tailed Bashaw " of the blue opera-box, the raw 
medical student whose first stage in life led through a double 
file of wet-nurses to the hospital of the Enfans TrouvSs, and 
to that perpetual vapor-bath in which he is doomed to plunge 
squalling babies without end ! We request our readers' par- 
don for this digression, but it really was indispensable in order 
to make them duly appreciate whatever concerns the individ- 
ual we have undertaken to portray 
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It will, however, very naturally be inquired how, from his 
hospital practice in 1825, Dr. Veron rose, in a few short years, 
to the artistic throne he held so absolutely and so long, — how 
he ascended from what was barely an iEsculapian drudgery 
to the very highest, completest intimacy with Apollo and the 
Muses. The answer is easy. He rose by what has been the 
stepping-stone of so many of his countrymen, — by the press. 
But here we will recur to himself for information. One night, 
as he tells us, he was called up in a hurry to attend a portress 
in the neighborhood, whose nose had been bleeding for six 
hours. All the old women had, one after the other, adminis- 
tered their specifics, and all in vain ; the portress's nose went 
on obstinately pouring forth its crimson tide, and when the 
young practitioner arrived, the patient's pulse was so low as to 
be almost imperceptible. Stimulated by the solemnity of the 
occasion, — (" All the portresses of the quartier were standing 
round," he observes, and a true Parisian knows the gravity of 
that ordeal !) — he attempts an operation which he has heard 
of, but neither practised himself nor seen others practise. It 
succeeds completely, and the operator himself is, of all, the 
most astonished at its success. From this hour his fame 
spreads, and from porter's lodge to porter's lodge in all the 
neighborhood no professor of the healing art is in such vogue 
as he whose nocturnal exploit upon the proboscis of one of 
the loquacious sisterhood has won for him the sounding 
suffrages of all their tongues. Patients come in, and Doctor 
Veron has a clientele ! Among his patients is a rich lady 
of a certain age, unfortunately more " fat " even than she is 
either " fair " or " forty," and this gentle dame insists on being 
bled. " I hear on all hands of nothing but your skill," com- 
mences she. " I am told your learning is prodigious, and I 
am quitting my own physician in order to put myself under 
the care of a man already so famous as you are. All my 
friends will assuredly follow my example, and in a very short 
time your clientele will be the most distinguished in all Paris." 
The situation was an embarrassing one. Bled the lady would 
be, and her medical attendant had as to the use of the lancet 
the same apprehensions which have often assailed the oldest 
and m,ost experienced hands, and from which, for instance, the 
vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 16 
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■world-famous surgeon, Pont, was so little free, that to the 
latest hour of his practice he confessed that he had never bled 
any one without anxiety. Whether he liked it or not, how- 
ever, our hero was now obliged (putting all attempts at a 
pun aside) to " come to the scratch." But here lay the very 
difficulty. In the comely fat arm that is offered to him where 
is the vein ? Its possessor holds it out without fear, and keeps 
up a running commentary of anticipatory praise. The unfor- 
tunate operator grasps the steel, turns up his sleeves, makes 
ready for action, and at length plunges the lancet into the 
" too, too solid flesh." Alas ! of the first and of the second 
plunge nothing comes ; the well-covered vein is not attained. 
And then the whole aspect of the scene undergoes a change, 
and the praises of the comely dame are transformed into angry 
complaints. " You a man of talent ! " exclaimed she at the 
top of her voice ; — "why, the commonest apothecary would 
know better how to bleed one than you. Ah, well ! I truly 
commiserate the unlucky creatures who fall into your care ! 
Bind up my arm, if you are capable even of that, and begone 
as quickly as you can ! "Who knows whether I am not dis- 
abled for the rest of my days ! " * 

Probably M. Veron had no vocation for the career to which 
his parents had devoted him ; for this incident sufficed to dis- 
gust him with it altogether, and on his return from his unsuc- 
cessful experiment in phlebotomy he told his porter, should 
any one in future ask for a medical practitioner there, to an- 
swer that none lived in the house. 

Here then was the end of M. Veron's career as a professor 
of medicine. From that time forward, and for a year or two, 
he supported himself by writing articles in the Quotidienne, 
and giving paid lectures upon Physiology at the Societe des 
Bonnes Lettres. What a wide gulf opens still between this 
precarious and more than modest situation, and the splendors 
to come, but yet unforeseen, of that wondrous blue opera-box, 
the hotel in the Eue Taitbout, the brown horses and demure 
coachman, and the obsequious satellites who are now min- 
isters, ambassadors, and senators ! Aladdin's lamp is not 

* M&moires oVun Bourgeois de Paris, Vol. I. p 11 . 
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yet found, but it will be soon. During these few yeais of toil, 
the remuneration of which was so very disproportioned to the 
luxurious tastes and instincts of the person remunerated, M. 
Veron was more than once tempted to try if he could not ob- 
tain some employment that should insure to him, if not a 
more ample, at all events a more fixed revenue. But every 
door he knocked at refused to open, or, if just set ajar, was 
soon closed again with the words : " Why, you have your 
profession, what can you want more ?" The same opposition 
to all entrance upon what are termed "public functions," 
in later years founded upon the fact of his having directed 
the Opera, now met him under the pretext of his having been 
and being still a doctor. " Discouraged in all my hopes," says 
he himself,* " by that continual reproach and sentence of ex- 
clusion, contained in the words, ' Mais vous etes mSdecin ! ' 
I really for an instant dreamt of resigning myself to the hard 
and laborious life of a country doctor. In no matter what 
village, the necessaries of existence would have been secured 
by the patrimony I should one day inherit, and I should in- 
crease my income by vaccinating all the department, drawing 
the teeth of all the male peasants, and becoming the accou- 
cheur of all the female ones. I tried to poetize this prospect 
of a mSdecin de campagne, and imagined the delights of a 
father of a family surrounded by a good housewife and merry 
children. Perhaps a spice of ambition too was mixed up 
with my ideal. I believe I already saw myself invested with 
the dignity of Maire of the village ! " 

There is the secret of the whole of M. Veron's entire 
career, and of Louis Philippe's reign. Read Balzac's inimi- 
table character of VEpicier, written in 1842 or 1843, and de- 
scriptive of the reigning class of that epoch, of the Bourgeois. 
" The Spicier" says he, " is of necessity, or aspires to be, a 
juror, a garde national, and an elector " ; and he might add, 
that, when the Spicier retires into the country, his infallible 
aim is the mayorship of his locality. It is this thirsting after 
public functionarism through life, (a thirst assuaged by nei- 
ther one rSgime nor the other,) which makes M. Veron so 

* Mimoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris, Vol. III. p. 93. 
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complete a type of the Bourgeois de Paris, and renders the 
very fact of his existence and development a commentary in 
itself upon the society of Louis Philippe's time. 

But in 1828, when he was just about completing his thir- 
tieth year, the prospects of our aspirant as to civic honors and 
avocations were modified by his succession to his patrimony, 
on the demise of his last parent. The very first use he makes 
of this accession of fortune is, we are bound to say, that which 
is most commonly made of inheritances ; he encroaches upon 
his capital. No very vast extravagance, however, characterized 
his expenditure at this juncture, and the amount of his impru- 
dence was a journey to Switzerland and Italy (which he neither 
enjoyed nor profited by), in company with Mazeres, the author 
of Le Jeune Mari, and some other pieces popular even now on 
the French stage. The whole time while the journey lasted, 
one of the travellers was absorbed by a solitary, all-engrossing 
preconception ; neither nature nor antiquity, the glories of art 
nor the splendors of the Alps, Rome nor Mont Blanc, the 
galleries of Florence nor the Simplon grandeurs, had any 
power to lure him from his one perpetual subject of reflection. 
This was, how upon returning home to cast his skin, — faire 
peau neuve, — and achieve complete, entire oblivion of his 
iEsculapian state. He bethought himself at last (perhaps an 
impression caught from his travelling companion) of turning 
dramatic author, that seeming to him the most perfect of all 
metamorphoses. Accordingly, whilst Mazeres, during their 
six weeks' tour was meditating, and did compose the plan of 
a five-act comedy in prose, which on their return was played 
with success at the Theatre Francais, his companion perpe- 
trated a three-act comedy in verse (!), which was never played 
anywhere, and the following is M. Veron's own account of 
his indifferent luck as a dramatist (for, to do him justice, it is 
impossible to be more candid than he is touching his disap- 
pointments in life). " My work was exposed neither to the 
votes of a reading committee, nor to the sentence of the public. 
I merely invited to dine with me M. Michelot, a societaire and 
actor of the Theatre Francais, and my friend Farian de Saint 
Ange, to whom I had confided my rhymes." The play, it 
seems, was read before dinner was served, and met with that 
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sort of politely-protecting reception which is the — feather-bed 
of productions fated to fall. Michelot praised a verse here 
and there, — (Parisian opera-goers of our age, fancy Veron, 
your Veron, a poet ! ) — pointed out a scene or two as not 
bad, advised a little more dramatic interest to be infused 
throughout the whole, and finally pronounced that, with 
many alterations, the play might appear on the Theatre 
Franc,ais. This is the kind of reception which naive young 
authors, tenacious to the death, style "encouraging"; but 
our hero, being anything but naive, escaped the misfortune 
of being " encouraged." His final enlightenment came from 
a Rhenish carp : but this part of the anecdote he shall tell 
our readers himself. " After the reading of the piece," 
says he, " I was fortunate enough to offer to my judges, who 
were my guests, the most memorable Rhenish carp a la 
Chambord that ever came forth from the kitchens of Chevet. 
Michelot, who was a renowed gourmet, broke out in honor 
of this fish into transports of praise so very different from 
what my comedy in verse had been able to elicit, that I be- 
gan to reflect, and, instructed by the tribute of enthusiasm so 
spontaneously paid to Chevet's chef cPasuvre, attained to the 
conviction that what had been awarded to me was a mere 
conventional compliment, nothing more. I quickly enough 
made up my mind, and having had the audacity to string 
together some six hundred rhymes, had the wisdom at least 
to throw the whole concern into the fire." 

As with medicine, so with the drama ; neither was propi- 
tious to M. Veron, and he began to think actively of some 
other way of coaxing fortune. In 1829, he had written politi- 
cal articles (quite unrecognized) in the Quolidienne. In that 
year, during M. de Martignac's ministry, he left the above- 
mentioned journal, with his friends Messrs. Capefique and 
Malitourne, and entered upon the collaboration of the Mes- 
sager des Chambres, as writer of the Monday's theatrical 
feuilleton. Whilst following up this occupation, the idea of 
founding a review entered our hero's head, and would not 
dislodge itself. With this idea dawned the luck that, in 
many respects, was never more to abandon him. Eighty 
thousand francs was, in the commencement, the capital des- 
16* 
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tined by M. VeVon to the requirements of his new enter- 
prise, twenty thousand to be furnished by himself, and the 
rest to depend upon shares of one thousand francs each, taken 
by separate individuals. The sum was soon made up, and 
in a few months from the first conception of the plan the 
Revue de Paris appeared, and inaugurated a literary existence 
of no inconsiderable iclat* 

The moment was a happy one, no doubt, for any under- 
taking of the kind, and a review, properly so called, did not 
then exist in France, whilst, at the same time, men more than 
usually adapted to review or essay writing had already 
attained to fame, and were by their talents raising the nine- 
teenth century to a level with the seventeenth, and soliciting 
a comparison between the age of the Restoration and that of 
Louis XIV. Villemain, Cousin, Guizot, Thierry, Nodier, 
Lamartine, Hugo, Vigny, and a host of others, are all men of 
this time ; and it is certain that at the period alluded to there 
was but a very circumscribed market for their works, unless, 
indeed, they chose to produce, unceasingly, plays or books. 
The creation of the Revue de Paris is, in this respect, more 
important than may have been generally perceived ; and the 
great extension which the art of criticism in France has 
since reached, the wide-spreading influence which has, little 
by little, made la haute critique of France the supreme judge 
of all things artistic and literary on the European continent, 
may be traced, in a great measure, to the establishment of this 
work. The first man who invented the aesthetic art in 
France, who opened the eyes of Frenchmen to its grandeur, 
and showed the high calling of a true critic, was the illus- 
trious Villemain. Until those world-famous . lessons of his, 
which, under the Restoration (between 1822 and 1829), drew 
all France in eager crowds to the Sorbonne, criticism, whether 
literary or artistic, had moved in France in a very narrow 
sphere. To prove this, it would suffice to read Laharpe and 

* This recueil, which was afterwards bought and edited by the very clever pro- 
prietor and director of the Revue des Deux Mondes, may, in some decree, claim the 
honor of having inspired him with the idea of the latter famous periodical. At the 
present day, the Revue des Deux Mondes may be said to hold undivided sway over 
the world of high and serious art and literature in France. 
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Voltaire, and to mark the almost incredible narrowness of 
vision which characterizes all their productions. We are not 
judging now the individual talent displayed, but the miserably 
narrow limits in which it was allowed to move. Diderot 
and Rousseau, indeed, followed another system, but they 
were, till within the last forty years, looked upon rather as 
singularities (eccentrics, in the classical acceptation of the 
terra) than as men whose doctrines could possibly become 
the basis of a school. Germany was far ahead of France, 
but her great men, who from 1795 to 1820 formed, and were 
worthy to form, the objects of the admiration of the students 
and scholars of the whole world, were comparatively un- 
known in France, or only partially revealed by the cautious 
eulogiums or piecemeal translations of Benjamin Constant 
and Madame de Stael. The French — in whose eyes liberty 
(in spite of all their excesses committed in its name) is not a 
lovely thing, or a thing desirable in the abstract, however 
they may, by a combination of their own hot-headedness and 
eminently unpolitical sense with external circumstances, have 
been hurried on into the conquest of a political freedom they 
are unfit to use when they have got it — continue to take out 
in small slaveries the full change of the big coin of despotism 
they have got rid of. They are slaves, beyond what we can 
believe possible, to antiquated notions upon all sorts of sub- 
jects, and to customs dating from the days of Noah. It 
would take volumes to enumerate the million ways in which 
French people, in social and intellectual life, positively crip- 
ple themselves with chains, harder than those they believed 
themselves so happy to shake off, in religion and politics. In 
no respect were they longer or more closely fettered than in 
matters literary and artistic. A man was ready to lay his 
own head on the block, in order to disfranchise himself 
from submission to God Almighty and the king; but he 
would assuredly have had yours, if you had attempted to 
prove to him the genius of Shakespeare, — "A madman," he 
would argue, " who had no notion of classic art, despised rule, 
and dared to outrage the three unities." You would easily 
have induced him to take his part in any ceremony of real 
life, however cruel, or ludicrous, or savage, or extravagant; 
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but for no consideration or price would you get him to sit 
by and see Hamlet acted, unless arrangS by Ducis ! It 
was in this state of darkness that Villemain found the youth 
of France, when, in the early years of the Restoration, he 
ventured to proclaim to them the excellence of those great 
masters whose works they voluntarily ignored. He alone, 
perhaps, was capable of the enterprise, from the fact of his 
allying the largest and most elevated views possible with a 
correct beauty of diction, and an eloquence whose peculiar 
characteristics recalled above all the pure classic splendors 
of the great writers of the age of Louis XIV. More than 
Cousin or Guizot, more than any of his contemporaries, Ville- 
main was calculated to influence the studies of his day; 
first, from the subject of his lessons, which were purely 
aesthetic, and next, from the distinctive individuality, as we 
may call it, of his talent. 

We dwell upon this point, because it is an important one 
in the contemporary literary history of France. We request 
our readers to remember, that the period whereof we are 
speaking was the one during which the famous struggle 
began and endured between the so-called Classiques and 
Romantiques. The " master " par excellence, we repeat, was 
Villemain. Romantique, that is, liberal in tendencies, he was 
supremely, undeniably classic in form, and consequently 
presented to the rising generations of France the image of 
the progress in things literary and artistic which was indis- 
pensable, and of that intellectual development to attain 
which the idea of the beautiful was never sacrificed. From 
the lessons of Villemain there sprang a vast number of 
young and talented writers, and the professors of the aesthetic 
art in France have, we repeat it, no other origin. But the 
talent once granted, the manifestation of it was not so easy. 
Critics of real value, who felt themselves such, had no 
alternative save a volume, or the feuilleton of a newspaper ; 
men who had " something in them," and whose brains were 
big with something to say upon every variety of form affected 
by the beautiful, had, in fact, no place open to them where 
their thought could produce itself under its proper and normal 
conditions. The heads of the schools, Villemain, Cousin, 
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Guizot, were professors, and had their tribune at the Sor- 
bonne ; but their disciples, — where were they to enter into 
communication with the public ? No periodical like the Ed- 
inburgh or Quarterly in England existed in France. The 
prospect of a volume to publish complete scared many a man, 
who, in an article of thirty or forty pages, would, upon the 
questions he might have studied, have proved his aptitude 
and superiority. On the other hand, a feuillelon was want- 
ing in gravity, and its limits too were prescribed. 

Several attempts were made before any one succeeded. 
La Muse Franchise and Le Globe were the two that prom- 
ised best, and the latter has even to this day been able 
to attach its name to some of the early writers in its col- 
umns, of whom people still say, as of Messrs. de Remusat, 
Ampere, Vitet, and a few others, Citait un homme du 
Globe. But this was not yet the form that lent itself to the 
entire development of the talents we have since admired in 
France. Fancy, for instance, Gustave Planche, the hierarch 
of the genus, recording his judgments, distributing his cap- 
ital sentences, anywhere save in the dignified, handsome 
pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. This high level, how- 
ever, was not attained at once. As in most cases, a precur- 
sor made its appearance, and the recueil, which was to win 
definitively and enchain public favor for a space of twenty-five 
years, and be the aim and end of every man of any talent in 
France, was heralded in on the arena by a periodical less 
brilliant in every respect than its illustrious follower, but con- 
ceived in the same spirit. 

The opportuneness of the Revue de Paris was evinced by 
the ease with which it was founded, by the support instantly 
received from nearly every writer of any name and of any 
pretensions to distinction, and by the pecuniary advantages 
it procured almost at once to those who established it. In 
its very first number was an article by Sainte Beuve, one of 
those charming portraits lilteraires to the exquisite perfection 
whereof the elegant critic was to attain some ten years later 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes ; in its next numbers were pub- 
lished some of those famous nouvelles of Merimee's, to the 
creation of which he was, as it were, to bid adieu in the pub- 
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lication of the cleverest of them all, Colombo,, in that identical 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in the year 1841. 

We repeat it, the one was but the sketch, the outline, of 
what the other was to be. But the same qualities which, 
four or five years later, so eminently distinguished M. Veron 
as director of the Opera, already contributed to insure his suc- 
cess as editor of a periodical. Liberal in the extreme, but 
full of order, we find M. Veron attentive above everything 
to what may natter and attach to him the persons upon 
whose talents he counts. He never on any occasion spares 
his trouble, — according to the French expression, il paie de la 
personne, without reserve, — and we have him running about 
from one end of Paris to the other, indefatigable in his en- 
deavors to secure whatever is most likely to benefit his enter- 
prise. " I was never tired or discouraged," says he ; "I used 
to go from the Arsenal, where lived Charles Nodier, to Meri- 
mee's abode, at the Beaux Arts; from Saint- Marc Girardin, 
in the Quartier Saint Jacques, to the Rue Bergere, where 
lodged Casimir Delavigne, or to the Rue Olivier, to hunt up 
Scribe. About once a week, I used thus, in the course of 
a morning, to give to myself a lecture on comparative 
literature. Sometimes I popped in on Victor Hugo, break- 
fasting between his wife and young children, with his throat 
wrapped round in furs, and his whole body hotly swathed 
up, like a man who is afraid of catching cold, after having 
passed the night in composing the fine verses of the Orien- 
tates, or of Marion Delorme." 

Here we have, by anticipation, the personage, whole and 
entire, who is to eclipse all theatrical directors, past, present, 
and to come, unless, indeed, it may be, Barbaja ; but the cele- 
brated Neopolitan impresario was stingy, and always began by 
trying how he could at the least cost get the most out of those 
he was destined to employ ; whereas our Bourgeois de Paris, 
on the contrary, was for ever busied with the desire to make 
his advantage the interest of his associates, and to stimulate 
their zeal in his service by the prospect of gain to them- 
selves. In his character of editor of the Revue de Paris, he 
treats his authors as he will treat his singers and corps de 
ballet when he shall rule over the destinies of the Grand 
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Opera. He is attentive to them, takes care of them, humors 
them, habituates them to himself, and insinuates himself into 
their confidence. He speaks of them involuntarily as " his," 
as belonging to him. They are " his " writers, as Nourrit and 
Mademoiselle Falcon and Fanny Elssler and Taglioni will 
also one day be " his." These protective instincts were the 
occasion, in after times, of Veron's nickname of Paterne. 
When, during his proprietorship of the Constitutionnel, (in 
1850,) the law was passed for the signature of all newspaper 
articles, the leaders in the above journal appeared with the 
signature of " Dr. L. Veron " ; and — see what are the ca- 
prices of notoriety ! — the very man who had labored for ten 
or a dozen years to efface from people's minds the doctoral 
title which he said hindered him from being anything else, 
found himself treated as an impostor, when, twenty years 
later, he re-assumed that same title, in order to take a graver 
air. " Veron a doctor ! " cried the generation which could 
behold in him nothing save the incarnation of the Opera, 
the model director, the sultan of the Blue Box, — "where, in 
Heaven's name, did he come by that ? " And, to prove he had 
not usurped a style that was not his own, the author of the 
Premiers-Paris in the Constitutionnel had to spend more time, 
trouble, and ink, than it had cost him previously to disguise 
the same fact. But this by the way. The scope of these 
articles (not wholly without merit) was, as it were, to answer 
to his abonnSs for the honesty of the prince-president ; and in 
defending Louis Napoleon, in assuring his readers that it was 
impossible he should ever be false to honor and to his oath, 
or that he should ever perjure himself, the learned Doctor 
assumed the tone he would have taken to screen Duprez or 
Madame Stoltz from any unjust suspicion on the part of the 
public. The president was "his" president, and he would 
not have him abused ! 

The absurdity of the position struck at once the ridicule- 
loving Parisians, and Veron was universally alluded to under 
the name of Paterne. But to return to the Revue de Paris. 
For nearly two years before the Revolution of July, this peri- 
odical went on increasing in fame and pecuniary value ; but 
after the change of dynasty had taken place, it could not pro- 
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gress any further, but, on the contrary, could only recede 
from its position, on account, in the first place, of the general 
absorption in public and political life of many of its leading 
collaborators, and, in the next, of the superior part played 
on the theatre of literature and art by a recently created rival. 
The Revue des Deux Mondes was established in the year 
1830, almost immediately upon the accession of Louis Phi- 
lippe to power. 

These combined circumstances sufficed to make Veron 
comprehend that another sphere must be opened to his ac- 
tivity. The old temptation of public functionarism was still 
there, strong as ever, and if he could have been a deputy, or 
a Sous-Prefet, or a clerk in some government office, or a 
mayor, or no matter what that dovetailed into the regular 
hierarchy of administration, he would for that purpose have 
made any amount of sacrifice that could be conceived ; but 
the thing was impossible, and, without abandoning this one 
perpetual aim, he began to devise another and more round- 
about way of reaching it. So soon as the Orleans family 
was established at the head of the state, it was foreseen by 
most people that the ruling influence was likely to be wealth ; 
and those who had any far sight into the probabilities of the 
political and social future, perceived already in the distance the 
growing phantom of a golden aristocracy (to use the German 
phrase), which in a few years was to be nearly as omnipotent 
as the aristocracy of Great Britain, and to cast around it 
nearly as "cold a shade" as that ancient body has latterly 
been accused of doing. Money, it was imagined, would be 
the universal key to everything, and our Bourgeois, among 
others, consoled himself with the conviction that, if he had 
money enough, he should easily command the " place," which 
(as with the majority of the men of his time and standing) 
formed the one great object of his ambition and desire. The 
desideratum of the present hour therefore was money. That 
must be got, and all the rest would follow. An occasion soon 
presented itself. Precisely a year after his nomination to the 
throne (August, 1831), Louis Philippe radically changed the 
constitution of the Opera. But this necessitates some expla- 
nations which may not be altogether uninteresting. 
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The first Napoleon, as is well known, had no taste for 
music, (little enough indeed for any of the fine arts,) but he 
was imbued with a strong idea of the utility of theatrical 
representations, and willingly agreed to any expenditure des- 
tined to keep up or augment the splendor of the national 
spectacles, but especially of the Academie Imperiale de Mu- 
sique. In order to meet the enormous expense of this theatre, 
he issued on the 13th of August, 1811, a decree, the substance 
whereof is not very generally known. By this decree, all 
theatres, of no matter what kind, in Paris were forced to pay, 
some a fifth, the others a twentieth, of their receipts to the 
treasury of the Grand Opera, which thus, in fact, as we see, 
lived by the sweat of others' brows. The terms of the decree 
are as follows : — " Are obliged to pay a tribute (redevance) to 
our Academie Imperiale de Musique, all theatres of the second 
class, all little theatres, and shows of every sort, whether of 
machinery, figures, animals, or what not ; all games, and in 
general all spectacles, of no matter what description, and all 
enterprises of masked balls, concerts, etc The pano- 
ramas, cosmoramas, and establishments of the like species, are 
also obliged thereto, and the Cirque Olympique, as a stage 
on which pantomimes are played. Our theatres of the Opera 
Comique, Fran^ais, and Odeon are alone excepted from this 
tax." 

This tribute, it was calculated, gave to the Opera about 
25,000 francs a month, whereof 15,000 were paid by the sec- 
ond-class theatres, and 10,000 by the various other establish- 
ments. The revenue furnished to the Opera from this source 
was therefore, it will be seen, about 300,000 francs per an- 
num. This law maintained its validity during the whole time 
of the Restoration, and in the reigns of Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. the following was somewhere near the amount of 
the sums placed at the disposal of the administration of the 
Opera: — 300,000 francs (and more) furnished by the rede- 
vance, 600,000 francs given by the Minister of the Interior out 
of the 1,300,000 francs voted by the Chambers for the royal 
theatres, and, added to this, the funds contributed by the 
sovereign from his civil list. The last budget of the civil 
list, verified by the Court of Accounts in 1829, proves that 
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the theatres royaux cost Charles X. for that year 966,923 
francs! Now, it must be said that the taste for excess of 
splendor in the accessories of representation (always a sort 
of tradition to the Opera) began under the last years of the 
Restoration, at the precise period when, of all others, there 
were diminished means of satisfying it! This for several 
causes. After the successive bouleversements of the Revolu- 
tion and the Empire, and before industrial speculations had 
begun to sow money about upon the surface of the political 
soil, fortunes were comparatively small, and strict economy 
was the necessity of most families. To this, if you add that 
the king's household disposed of a very large number of 
boxes, and that in high society it was a sort of received notion 
that the performances of the Academie Royale ought to be 
attended free of cost, you will easily understand how impossi- 
ble it was for any administration to make " both ends meet." 

The consequence was that these two fabulous " ends," 
which we seriously believe never did "meet" in reality since 
the creation of the world, did not come together at the Grand 
Opera any more than in any other case. Many ways of 
evading the difficulty had been thought of, and none had 
answered. The Revolution of July happened, and a double 
necessity existed, on the one hand for making the Opera at- 
tractive, and on the other for bringing its cost within the meas- 
ure of what the government could afford. One of this very 
government's first acts was to separate the Opera from the 
charge of the crown, and the Minister of the Interior in Feb- 
ruary, 1831, signed and presented for the royal signature a 
law for " giving over the administration of the Academie Roy- 
ale to a private director, who shall during six years manage it 
for his own advantage and at his own risk." To this step M. 
de Montalivet, then minister, had been advised by a special 
commission composed of the Due de Choiseul, Royer-Collard 
(the younger), M. d'Heuneville, Edouard Blanc, Cane, and 
Armand Bertin of the Journal des Dibats. 

In the month of August following, the decree of 1811, con- 
cerning the redevance of the lesser theatres, was abolished, and 
in fact the Grand Opera remained abandoned to its own re- 
sources, that is, to the subsidies awarded by the Chamber of 
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Deputies ; for Louis Philippe was little disposed to make up 
any deficiencies from his own already diminished civil list. 
In the beginning a director was not so easy to be found, and 
Veron, presented to M. de Montalivet by the commission, was 
accepted at once, and requested to submit his plans to the 
minister. But he himself had now some hours of hesitation, 
and nearly a fortnight of indecision went by. The arguments 
which at last determined his acceptance were sensible enough, 
and show a clear comprehension of the society of his time, — 
of that society whereof in many respects he is himself so 
complete a personification. " The Revolution of July," says 
he, recounting his cogitations at the conjuncture we mention, 
" is the triumph of the Bourgeoisie. Victorious, this same 
Bourgeoisie will hold to enthroning itself in its amusements ; 
the Opera will necessarily become its Versailles, and its crowds 
will rush forward to take the places of the exiled grands sei- 
gneurs of the court." His calculation was a right one, as the 
event sufficiently proved, and the fortune M. Veron contrived 
to make during his career at the Academie Royale shows how 
justly he divined when he expounded to the Minister of the 
Interior his theory of " opposing the high receipts of the Grand 
Opera to the general alarm professed at ever-recurring Smeutes 
by the society of Paris and the Continent generally." 

The caution-money required for the enterprise was £ 10,000 
(250,000 francs) ; out of this his co-surety consented to deposit 
inscriptions de rentes of 10,000 a year at five per cent (or a 
value of 200,000 francs), and the sapient Doctor himself pro- 
vided 50,000 francs from his own pocket. Speaking of this, 
M. Veron remarks that it was no easy thing in 1831 to find an 
individual ready and able to assume the risk of a similar en- 
terprise, and in a position to furnish 250,000 francs wherewith 
to guarantee it. 

We confess we do not agree with our Bourgeois de Paris, 
or think that here lay his chief advantage. He had a chance 
that has through life stood him in good stead ; he was lucky, 
and of this he, in the following words, gives the assurance him- 
self. " I have," he says, adverting to his various occupations 
and enterprises, " passed by I know not how many different 
emotions, in my existence. I have had those, full of anxiety, 
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of the physician at the dying man's pillow, — the feverish ones 
of a manager in the direst embarrassment; I have felt the 
emotions (serious, grave ones, those) of politics in times of 
danger and of crisis ; those, no less so perhaps, of a newspaper 
editor who waits for a manuscript in vain. In every social 
situation imaginable, there are good and bad days, but evil 
fortune is perpetually followed by unexpectedly happy events. 
Whilst director of the Revue de Paris, I have often waited 
whole months for articles which in the end never came, and 
more than once, on the other hand, perfect chefs d'ceuvre, little 
gems I had never counted on, such as Auguste Barbier's 
Guree, or Merimee's Vase Etrusque, would fall in upon me 
without my being prepared for them. Let a man be doctor, 
newspaper editor, theatrical manager, or general-in-chief of an 
army, — no matter what, — the first quality, the first merit, he 
must have, the one that is indispensable to him from the prac- 
tical point of view of success, is this one, only one, — luck." 

There is the true word ! M. Veron, as we have said, was 
lucky. Because he was so, he triumphed over the various 
intrigues set on foot to prevent him from obtaining the direc- 
tion of the Opera, and equally because he was so, when he 
had secured that direction, he made his fortune. His luck 
it was which delivered over to him the score of Robert le 
Diable almost in the first days of his administration, though 
it must be confessed there was something more than mere 
luck in the sharp-sightedness with which, against the advice 
of every one around him, he recognized not alone the talent, 
but the capacity of success of the work, which has since then 
been a part of the stock in trade of every theatre in the whole 
world. Our readers may naturally exclaim, " What can pos- 
sibly be the merit of that ? Recognize the worth of Robert le 
Diable ! I should think so indeed." But this is a complete 
mistake. Robert le Diable marked an entire revolution in the 
sphere of musical and dramatic art ; nothing which had pre- 
ceded it had by any means prepared the way for it. It was 
an innovation, — an attempt the issue of which seemed any- 
thing but certain. The Muette, given two years before, in 
no way furnished assurance ; for the Muette was an opera 
more or less in the style of other works of the same kind, 
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though with greater extension. It was a collection of sepa- 
rate airs and concerted pieces, bound together by recitative, 
and with dances introduced. There were more soldiers, more 
masses of people upon the stage, than had been usual, but 
that was a mere extension of an admitted principle, and 
that six choristers or six hundred should figure on the stage 
made no alteration in the fundamental bases of operatic art. 
But Meyerbeer's work, — good heavens ! what was that ? 
Was it symphony, or ballet, or oratorio, or " mystery " ? There 
was as much depending on the dancers as on the singers, 
on the scenery as on the organ, and more on the orchestra 
than on all. Five acts too ! and long ones, — how would the 
public bear it ? And then the orchestra, — solos of twenty- 
five minutes long and an empty stage, and the trios without 
any orchestra at all ! and the Devil and High Mass, and the 
Nuns, and the voices from Hell ! There were undoubtedly, 
for those who know the strange, incalculable susceptibilities 
of a Parisian public, ten reasons to one for the prediction of a 
fiasco colossal as the work that would produce it. M. Veron 
on entering upon his new functions asked almost immediately 
for the libretto of this opera, already variously spoken of in the 
different circles of Paris, and left by his predecessor among 
those works of art which he was enchanted to be released 
from the responsibility of bringing forth. 

After reading Scribe's libretto, the new manager saw at a 
glance all that rendered it both so perilous and so capable of 
succeeding beyond all previous example. He at once, indeed, 
decided that the chances for were much greater than those 
against success, and he set to work in good earnest to prepare 
for it. Months and months went by, however, and the twelve 
had nearly elapsed by the time that the giant opera was ready 
to meet the public eye. When it appeared at length, every 
one knows the immense sensation produced. The bouleverse- 
ment was complete, and the day after the first representation 
of Robert, a revolution in the world of musical art was ac- 
complished, as sudden, and far more radical, than that which 
in politics had been made by the three days of July. 

There is rarely any adequacy of proportion between the 
talent of an innovator in any branch of art, and the responsi- 
17 * 
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bility of harm to art itself which he incurs. Take the heads 
of different schools, for instance, — in painting, Delacroix, in 
poetry, Victor Hugo, in music, Meyerbeer, — and see in the 
three specialties whereof they are all such indisputable masters, 
what an amount of false taste, what a vast proportion of the 
inartistic element, they have called to life, — what a disposition 
toward confusion and noise they have provoked. Nay, take 
even Walter Scott, so admirable himself, so true, and you can- 
not avoid admitting the inferiority, the falseness, of the genre 
he has inaugurated. And so with Meyerbeer : from the hour 
when Robert was enacted, and carried away the public in spite 
of its defects, those defects were adopted as conditions of ex- 
cellence and success. Because five acts of fine music were 
found not to have worn out the audience, no opera was thence- 
forward held to be presentable that was not spun out to five 
acts. Because Meyerbeer's subject necessarily called for a vast 
luxury of costume and accessories, these were thought quite 
indispensable to the proper bringing forth of any musical 
work. Hence all the processions, and triumphs, and solemn 
entries, and pageants, that thenceforward dragged their gor- 
geous length over the boards of the Academie Royale, accom- 
panied by a noise in the orchestra that was no longer music, 
and that rose up under the feet of the bedizened crowd upon 
the stage, vain, ugly, and disagreeable as the clatter of horse- 
hoofs and clouds of dust which alone were wanting to the ab- 
solute reality of the representation. However, let that be as 
it may, the management had good reason to applaud itself 
for venturing on the production of Meyerbeer's Robert, and 
the sums it quickly brought into M. Veron's pocket might 
lead him to suppose that his cherished idea of public function- 
arism was of likely accomplishment, and that money alone 
being needful to this end, the close of his theatrical enterprise 
would coincide with his easy induction into political existence. 
But this was not the case, and the history of his delusions in 
this respect, and the impossibility of his success, was the his- 
tory of a whole class of society, and of an entire phasis of 
Louis Philippe's reign.* 

* M. Veron left the direction of the Opera in 1835, before the complete expiration 
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"Whilst director of the Opera, M. Veron is of less impor- 
tance to us than he becomes when he has retired from his 
post as manager of the Academie Royale. He may have 
more or less merit, more or less success, but his existence in 
itself proves — helps to elucidate — nothing. On the con- 
trary, after he has abandoned his directorial functions, his in- 
fluence is curious matter for study, and the fact of what he 
is and of what he cannot be are both of them social problems 
equally interesting. First, what is he, when no longer head 
and chief of the Opera, Padishah of the coulisses ? Is he 
simply and solely a Bourgeois de Paris, and influential as 
such? No! he personifies the dull, unintelligent, meaning- 
less materialism of twenty years ago in France ; he is the 
incarnation of the sensuality of that period, and he reigns be- 
cause he is the completest of the viveurs of that time, — the 
archetype of that useless caste against which mainly the bar- 
ricaders of 1848 revolted. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, there was something not altogether fleshly in the 
materialism of France, and her very vices were carried off 
with esprit. The age of the so-called " philosophers," which 
heralded in the Revolution, was an age of eminent intellect- 
uality, of anxiety and research, and a longing spiritual curi- 
osity was at the bottom of its disbelief. The very rouSs de 
la regence were gallant, witty, generous, high-spirited fellows, 
thinking, it is true, marvellously little of what we term moral- 
ity, but utterly incapable of meanness or dishonesty, and in 
their very excesses seeking something they did not find, not 
making the excess itself their end and aim. The material- 
ism of Louis Philippe's day (for it must be so characterized) 
was the reverse. To it might be applied Byron's address to 
Alphonso d'Este : — 

" Thou, formed to eat and be despised ! " 

It was a gross materialism ; one which in the heaviest pleas- 
ures found its contentment, which ate and drank for feed- 
ing's sake, and dulled itself in whatever most excluded intel- 



of the six years. M. Thiers flatly refused to renew his privilege, not venturing to 
appear in the eyes of the suspicious French public as the accomplice of the Doctor's 
enormous gains. 
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lect from sense. These were the viveurs of the government 
of July, over whom ruled the ex-satrap of the Grand Opera, 
whose throne was the far-famed blue box. But why, when 
the very principle of that government was held to be the recog- 
nition of every capacity and every influence, — why could 
not this influence gain the object it coveted ? Was he not a 
Bourgeois de Paris, — one of those very men to further whose 
advancement, whose preponderance, indeed, in the state, the 
throne of July had been raised? True; but when he ap- 
plied for place, a change had come over the spirit of Louis 
Philippe's dream, and he was now, in turn, beginning to 
hanker after the power of exclusion, to destroy which for 
ever had been one of the aims in his elevation. The old 
ideas and tendencies of official bureaucratic France — which 
is the most retrograde thing imaginable — were budding forth 
anew on every administrative branch, and the possessors 
of offices were every whit as tenacious of its privileges, and 
as resolved to keep all, save themselves, out of them, as ever 
were the "governing classes" under the exiled Bourbons. 
The level had been lowered, that was all, — the spirit was 
precisely the same. The commencement of the July govern- 
ment granted, — the opinion duly recognized, that thencefor- 
ward merit alone, independently of every other consideration, 
was to attain to power, — it becomes amusing to watch the 
gradual retrogression towards the old principles, to mark the 
short time it took to reach from this starting-point the goal of 
entire exclusionism, and to witness the joy with which those 
who were on the right side of the door locked and barred it 
against those who were on the wrong side. We are not mak- 
ing ourselves the champions of Veron in this case ; for we see 
no harm whatever in the circumstance of his inability to climb 
higher than he did. But it is the reason of the inability that 
is worth examining ; the sudden turn taken in favor of con- 
servatism by the power that is based upon insurrection, — the 
sudden worship of "respectability" by the rulers who owe 
their elevation to their long and unconcealed alliance with 
whatever affected scorn for things respectable, — this is the 
point of historical philosophy which attracts us, and here the 
events in the career of our Bourgeois are typical, and repre- 
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sent the illusions and disappointments of an entire portion 
of the body social in France. 

He had left the direction of the Opera ; he had realized a 
large fortune ; he was not inferior in capacity to those around 
him, — quite the reverse ; he had influence, a vast clientele, — 
friends amongst all those of the jeunesse dorSe whom he had 
fed, or to whom he had lent money. Besides this, he was 
essentially a Bourgeois de Paris, — a big wig too of the press, 
— a man uniting all, or nearly all, the qualifications for office 
under the existing order of things. Therefore, he logically 
reasoned, office must be his, — he had everything required 
to obtain it. He applies, — and so consistent would be his 
success with the preconceived ideas of his class, that he posi- 
tively does not see the determined resistance he encounters, 
till the crosses are put on all the t's, and the dots on all the 
z's. Even then he cannot believe it, and he goes on knocking 
at every door, till evidence comes again to him in the matter 
of public functionarism, as in the case of medicine and dra- 
matic authorship. What Chevet's carpe a la Chambord, 
and the fat lady he could not bleed, were to him in the two 
former cases, that to him in the latter was one of the wittiest 
ministers Louis Philippe ever had, — M. de Remusat. 

Shortly after his retirement from the Opera, Veron pur- 
chased the Constilutionnel, and during four or five years so 
constantly supported the government, that it had got from 
him all it needed. But at the end of that period, the men 
he thought his patrons came into power, and all the desire of 
our Bourgeois for civic activity burst into bloom. He hur- 
ried off to M. Thiers, then just entering upon his short-lived 
ministry called the " Ministry of the 1st of March." He 
found the new minister all kindness and protestations. A 
place in the finances was immediately proposed. As Re- 
ceiver-General, suggested M. Thiers, his worthy friend of the 
Constitutionnel would be perfect ; the only obstacle was, that 
no place was vacant! N'importe! a plan is devised; the 
receiver-generalship of Alencon is held by a man of eighty, 
M. Decres. " Go to him," says the minister, — " obtain his 
resignation, which, at that age, cannot be difficult, and, 
spite of the unwillingness of M. Pelet de la Logere, (who 
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will make difficulties thereto,) you shall be named in his 
stead." Off flies M. Veron with his fidus Achates, M. de 
Lautour Mezeray (the man of the camellias in the blue box) ; 
down they go to Alencon, and there they find out that 
they are forestalled, — M. Decres's survivance is sold already 
to a deputy, who has never yet been able to secure the nomi- 
nation he has bought ! Nothing is to be done there, and our 
hero comes back. Soon, however, the Cornell cPEtat has 
charms for him, and he imparts his wish to M. Thiers, who 
again agrees with him, and promises to do his best. A few 
days after, the minister tells him he finds it wholly impossi- 
ble to do anything at all, the fact of the matter being, that 
the " respectable " councillors of state would not consent on 
any condition to admit as their colleague an ex-director of 
the Academie Royale de Musique. Here, his very suzerain- 
ship over la jeunesse dorSe was his obstacle and his bane. 
Probably not an individual councillor of state but would 
have most kindly eaten his dinners, and not even refused his 
suppers, or his whist -table, or — or no matter what other 
attractions his agreeable home afforded ; but this was per- 
sonal affability on their part; as a body, the Council of State 
was strictly virtuous, prudish even in its aggregate behavior, 
and its aggregate respectability was offended at what the 
respectability personal of each of its members might perhaps 
have been brought to endure. The Conseil d?Etat was a 
" sealed Paradise " to our Bourgeois, and all his gold even 
could not buy admission to its grave mysteries. This time 
M. Veron not only altered, but also considerably lowered, his 
pretensions. He had demanded too much at once, suggested 
his friends ; he must enter upon the duties of administration 
hierarchically, "begin at the beginning"; in short, do like 
other people, etc. No end of good advice was offered him 
in this strain, and he so readily profited by it, that he de- 
cided upon accepting the very first post usually granted to 
youthful aspirants, and contenting himself with what is the 
reward of " rising " merit at one or two and twenty, — a sub- 
prefecture. Fully resolved upon this modest course, he again 
confided his plans to M. Thiers, who, quite agreeing therein, 
referred him to his colleague of the Interieur, M. de Remusat, 
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railleur et dSdaigneux, as our Doctor not unaptly describes 
him. " The Minister of the Interior," remarks the aspirant 
himself, " held in no way to counting me amongst his subor- 
dinates, and consequently put little grace into the whole busi- 
ness." When receiving the new candidate for sub-prefectorial 
honors, " So," said he, with that kind of smile which may 
pass for something else, " you want to superintend the balls 
of Sceaux ? " * " Let us speak seriously, Monsieur le Minis- 
tre" was the reply ; " I can only accept a sub-prefecture 
with the assurance of becoming prefect." At this, the grand- 
son of Lafayette started back in amazement. " Heyday ! 
what is this ? " was the exclamation pictured in his looks, 
and from his lips fell the observation : " Why, it has cost us 
trouble enough to get for you this sub-prefecture of Sceaux, 
and, for my part, I protest I will never name you prefect." 
Here was a tolerably clear declaration. Our author says he 
answered in the following terms : " I thank you for your 
frankness ; I was about to make a mistake ; I was about to 
exchange my position of a journalist much solicited, for that 
of a sub-prefect much soliciting ; I rejoice at your ill-nature, 
and am grateful for your ingratitude." f 

Perhaps this really was M. Veron's reply ; at all events, there 
is no doubt that from this period he remained, during all Louis 
Philippe's reign, enlightened as to what were his chances of 
attaining to public functions. M. de Remusat's reception had 
shaken his faith in the attainableness of office, as on two for- 
mer occasions that faith had been destroyed in the prospects 
afforded by the healing art and the drama. 

From 1840, therefore, until the Revolution of 1848, our 
Bourgeois de Paris remained director of the Constitutionnel, 
but, above and beyond all else, ex-director of the Opera, the 
character as inseparable from him as sovereignty from the 
once anointed, — that to which he easily attained, for which 
he seemed created, and upon which every circumstance forced 
him back. Now, far more than when he actually ruled over 

* Sceaux is a village near Paris where rustic f<§tes and balls have been given 
from time immemorial. Sceaux or St. Denis is generally the first sub-prefecture 
accorded, and they are not the least desired from their vicinity to Paris. 

t Memoires chm Bourgeois de Paris, Vol. IV. p. 263. 
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the coulisses, does his authority over the world of wealth and 
pleasure manifest itself supreme. He had, as we said in our 
first pages, achieved the greatness for which he was fitted, 
and his influence was to outlive official functions ; for his influ- 
ence represented a combination of things real, an entire aspect 
of the social constitution of his hour or moment, we will not 
say his age. He stood now for years (till Louis Philippe's 
downfall) alone, or rather aloof. No longer trying to " go to 
others," as the French phrase runs, others came to him, and his 
abode, surrounded as it was with a species of mysterious 
fame, became a refuge for those who bore official dulness with 
impatience, — a world whither to escape when the world of 
business and state was found too tiresome. All manner of 
stories were current about that luxurious habitation, penetra- 
ble only to the chosen, and within whose walls were believed 
to be perpetually celebrated what he himself, speaking of his 
operatic realm, entitled "the gay and decent Saturnalia of 
behind the scenes." His wealth was supposed inexhausti- 
ble, and his prodigality unbounded, whereas neither was quite 
what it was represented, and the persistent plenitude of the 
purse was owing in fact to the strict and incessant economy 
with which it was managed. But then no one ever did know 
like our Bourgeois how to spend his money advisedly. Every 
crown-piece he expended purchased the centuple of its worth 
in notoriety, and no one so well understood how to invest 
gold so as to make it render more than its natural interest 
in every respect, whilst to all appearance, instead of being 
" placed," it was simply squandered away. 

A picture was talked of as being a treasure of art ; its price 
was haggled over by the directors of the Louvre ; — Veron 
bought it. A counterpane of Indian workmanship was shown 
to the newly married Duchesse de Montpensier, and £ 500 fixed 
as the cost. The young prince was appealed to by his bride ; 
he shook his head and smiled : " Such things are too dear for 
me, but take it to M. Veron ! " And the princely advice was 
followed, and such persons as had admittance to the sanctum 
of the Bourgeois de Paris might see upon his bed spread out 
a coverlet, the magnificence whereof was such that they could 
not choose but note it ; when the owner would modestly tell 
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the tale, while beholders were in no degree surprised at the 
circumstance of his possessing it, and of a king's son being 
unable to own it. 

This epoch — the eight years between 1840 and the Febru- 
ary Revolution — was the epoch of his importance, the period 
when the fact of that very importance was one of the " signs 
of the times." It was a period of lull, if not of stagnation : 
one of those dead calms on the political ocean, when such 
huge whales and walruses float upwards and lie on the still 
surface, basking and inert, happy in repletion, and imposing 
upon simple mariners, who, viewing them from afar, take 
their smooth, shining, gluey platitudes for islands. 

Shortly before February, 1848, our potentate changed his 
throne, and, instead of the blue audience-chamber of the pros- 
cenium-box, established it in the far more stirring centre of the 
Rue de Rivoli. After all was overthrown, — kings, parlia- 
ments, constitutions, — and France was the prize given over 
to be won either by incapable legality or by lawless daring, our 
Bourgeois condescended to mix somewhat more with what 
was going on, and judged the actors of the vast drama on the 
French political stage as he had heretofore judged those of the 
theatre in the Rue Lepelletier. His balcony at the corner of 
the Rue de Castiglione, looking over the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, across the Place Louis XV., to the Legislative Chamber, 
was now what the blue box had been in days of yore. There 
he sat or stood, as formerly in the avant scene of the Opera, 
lorgnette in hand, as ever, surrounded by the same men and 
graciously distributing the same applause. The position of 
his acolytes was somewhat altered, and changed too were the 
subjects of his disapproval or his praise. Of the former, all 
were older, which was a double disadvantage to them, seeing 
they were mostly men best excused in their deficiencies by 
youth ; some were richer, but not more esteemed ; others were 
more utterly ruined than they had been, or, like M. de Morny, 
more uncertain, more perplexed, as to whom to serve and 
whom to betray ; but all were, as before, the satellites of the 
same planet, the clients, in fact, of the same patron. As to 
the actors on the stage, they were various. Each came in 
turn. It was now the Prince-President driving his phaeton 

vol. lxxxii. — no. 170. 18 
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from the Elysee, and bowing with graceful empressement to the 
confederate of days to come, or Changarnier at the head of his 
legions, who, returning from some review, offered the sword 
salute in military style to the presumed monarchist of all times. 
As the year 1851 grew in age, as its end approached, our 
hero began to guess who was likely to play the first part in 
the political drama, and took to vaunting the President whose 
ambition, far from alarming, seemed to him full of promise, as 
he had vaunted Robert le Diable years before, in the tone, 
style, and phraseology of an impresario who is guaranteeing 
his prima tenore. This time, at all events, thought he, his offi- 
cial career must be insured. None of the obstacles of other 
days could be obstacles now ; he should hear of no " respecta- 
bility " adverse to his hopes ; for all those whom he was 
serving, and who were to seat themselves fast in authority 
and power, were by so much less "respectable" than himself, 
that they were less rich. They were men held as adventurers, 
and persons not to be trusted by the governments he had had 
any knowledge of; and such as he was, he was evidently in 
his own mind their superior. The reconstituted empire could 
do no less than make a Senator of " Doctor " Veron, and call 
him into the intimacy of its counsels ! and in the firm persua- 
sion of this forthcoming fact, our Bourgeois de Paris proceed- 
ed to exhaust every form of praise upon the regime inaugu- 
rated by the coup dPttat of December, 1851. But the very 
name we have just mentioned, the style by which we have 
again alluded to our author, was now the one perhaps of all 
others which precluded him from any active part in the politi- 
cal administration of France as reorganized by Louis Napo- 
leon. The time for the Bourgeoisie was gone by. The good 
qualities, as well as defects, of the middle classes, kept them 
aloof from any association with a government whose chief 
virtue was its extreme audacity, and whose ruling vice was 
its disregard of honesty and truth. Boldness was the thing 
the new government required ; desperate men were those it 
prized most, men whose fortunes were as desperate as their 
characters, men who had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain. " Sterner stuff" was required than our Doctor was 
made of. He was too fat, too rich, too much accustomed to 
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the ideas of former times, too arrive, to be of any use, and 
after having been nicknamed Paterne by the public, he was 
crammed into the depths of the Legislative Chamber, that 
being the surest of all ways of putting a man on the shelf. 
In this period of inaction Dr. Veron has bethought him of 
giving his memoirs to the world, and he has on the whole 
done not unwisely, for they accurately represent a phasis of 
contemporary French history. 

As a literary work, the six thick volumes before us have 
positively no value at all. They are utterly barren of any 
merit whatever ; ill composed, or rather wanting in composi- 
tion altogether ; destitute, we need scarcely say, of sharpness 
and delicacy of judgment, and elevation of thought; and, 
besides this, wholly devoid of any talent in the mere writing ; 
— but, these defects largely allowed for, we repeat, that we 
know of hardly a more exact picture of Louis Philippe's eigh- 
teen years of sovereignty than the Memoires d'un Bourgeois de 
Paris. A very simple reason is to be assigned for this : the 
author, although not possessed of what can be called talent, 
is by no means deficient in observing faculties. He has 
through all his life known how to see, and this is not vouch- 
safed to every one ; and being luckily devoid of anything ap- 
proaching to imagination, he has merely recounted what he 
has seen, has even more reflected than told his own life, and 
leaves the reader to judge men and things as if he saw them 
pass before him in a mirror. His own view of the subjects he 
recalls does not therefore sufficiently engross Dr. Veron to 
make him distort them in any degree, and the very inade- 
quacy of his talent guarantees to us the fidelity of his recitals. 
" The rule best proved by its exception" stands good again 
in this case ; for once, and once only, our author ceases to be 
a mere " reflector," or to present his readers simply, like the 
looking-glass, with what he has retained. Once, personal 
enmity moves him, and his vision is no longer clear, and his 
testimony is comparatively of no value. This effect is pro- 
duced in the case of M. Thiers, whose fiat refusal to continue 
to M. Veron the privilege of the Directorship of the Grand 
Opera was never forgiven or forgotten by the latter. From 
the beginning to the end, whenever the name of the clever 
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author of Le Consulat el V Empire falls under the pen of our 
Bourgeois, you instantly perceive the influence of the per- 
sonal grudge. But with this one exception, (which, we re- 
peat, "proves the rule,") we recommend Dr. Veron's book 
conscientiously as the truest possible description of Louis 
Philippe's reign. 

The Memoires d'un Bourgeois de Paris are not only inter- 
esting, from the fact of their being so faithful a reflection of 
the times they treat of ; they contain also certain documents 
of undoubted interest relating to those times. These were, 
for the most part, we believe, procured from the sack of the 
Tuileries in 1848, and some were contributed by persons of 
celebrity themselves. We are, above all, introduced by Dr. 
Veron to the intimate acquaintance of notabilities in the 
world of art, whom more than most people he had the oppor- 
tunity of studying. Amongst these are sketches of Made- 
moiselle Rachel, of Delacroix and Decamps, the painters, of 
Mademoiselle Mars, of Fanny Elssler, and of several others 
equally well known. 

Before speaking of Mademoiselle Rachel, in respect to 
whom M. Veron's opinion is not without weight, we cannot 
resist the following rSsume of an anecdote relative to the sim- 
ple Bourgeois -like habits of the then court of the Tuileries, 
and of the young princes of the house of Orleans. The scene 
is the porter's lodge of M. Decamps's residence. The con- 
cierge has pulled the string, and a tall, good-looking young 
man has come in. Touching his hat, he politely inquires, 
" Does M. Decamps live here ? " " Yes, sir," is the reply. 
" Is he at home ? " is then rejoined. " He is." " On what 
floor does he lodge? "-is the new inquiry. The answer is, 
" On the fifth " ; and the visitor, thanking his informant, is 
proceeding to pass on. But the janitor stops him : " Is 
Monsieur by chance going to call on Decamps ? " and this 
time there is a certain wistfulness in the demander's . air 
and tone. " Certainly." " Well, then," resumes the porter, 
" Monsieur ought to do me the good turn of carrying up to 
him this pair of trousers." However, as he was handing 
the above-mentioned inexpressibles to his interlocutor, the 
elegance and distingue" look of the latter struck him anew, 
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and he hesitated. " Give me the trousers, by all means," 
said the young dandy, laughingly; — " enchante to be useful 
to M. Decamps and to you." And so saying, up stairs he 
lightly bounded to the famous painter's studio. At the door 
he halts, then rings. "Who opens the door but Decamps in 
person, who starts back in amazement, exclaiming, "Mon- 
seigneur?" At which the Due d'Orleans (for it was no other 
than he) laughs, and says, "Ma foil it is at your concierge's 
request that I have brought you this vestment!" 

Our author relates, that on the 12th of June, 1838, not 
knowing precisely where to pass his evening, chance took 
him to the Theatre Frangais. The orchestra stalls were ten- 
anted by four spectators; he made the fifth. It was not 
astonishing, — the king's comedians had the honor that even- 
ing to represent before the public, who were usually absent 
on such occasions, the tragedy of Les Horaces by an obsolete • 
author, a poet of the old school, a classique, — one of those to 
excuse whose deficiencies Alexandre Dumas had said, " Que 
voulez vous ? if we had lived in their times, we should per- 
haps have been no better worth than they," — in a word, 
Pierre Corneille. A dibutante played Camitte, and the ex- 
Director of the Grand Opera suddenly recognized in her a 
strange-looking girl whom some time before he had seen at 
the Gymnase playing a part in La VendSenne. He was not 
long in appreciating the. new actress. " When the twelve or 
fifteen hundred connoisseurs who form public opinion in 
Paris have heard that girl, and discovered her worth," pro- 
nounced he, " she will be the glory and the fortune of the 
Theatre Fran§ais." The whole world by this time knows 
how true the prediction was. 

Perhaps, to reflect accurately the circumstances of his times, 
a man must be in himself analogous to, sympathetic with, 
those times. This is proved in the case of M. Veron. So 
long as he recounts the days of Louis Philippe's reign, his 
recital is, as we have said, a reflection, — it is strictly accu- 
rate. When he describes (and he does so minutely, as an 
eyewitness) the events of the presidency of Louis Napoleon, 
he, on the contrary, gives an idea of them that is not true. 
They are not reflected as they are, but shown through a col- 
18* 
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ored glass. They are bourgeoisement told, and, instead of 
being even terrible, they are miserably little ; and the feeling 
of reprobation is changed to contempt. This would evidently 
not be the case if a man en rapport with the outward incidents, 
with the temper of the times, had made the narration. Sup- 
posing Fleury or Saint Arnaud, or any of the desperate men 
who on the 2d of December, 1851, laid hands on all the best 
patriots of France, — on all her most intelligent, all her most 
honest sons, — supposing any of these were to write sincerely 
the history of the Napoleonic era, there would be probably 
quite as little mere talent as in the MSmoires d'un Bourgeois 
de Paris, and there might be some pages that would make us 
shudder. But of a certainty we should find other details 
than those which reduce the entire combination to the dimen- 
sions of a successful "trick," and represent M. Mocquard walk- 
ing up and down with Marshal Saint Arnaud in the room of 
the latter, they holding their sides with laughter at the figure 
that would be cut the next morning by the delegates of the 
French nation arrested in their beds* 

In closing our review of this work, we again advise our 
readers to peruse it. Those of our countrymen who remem- 
ber the author's position and influence in Paris years ago, 
will find amusement in recalling to their memory those 
times, and those to whom the author is unknown will find in- 
terest and instruction in the study of a type now perhaps 
for ever gone by in France, — of the luxury-loving, selfish, 
unelevated, though not unintelligent, prudent, and, upon the 
whole, as far as the interests of the government he preferred 
were concerned, perfectly useless, yet unfortunately too influ- 
ential Bourgeois de Paris. 

* Mimoires (Tun Bourgeois de Paris, Vol. VI. p. 176. 



